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CAREER ‘INFORMATION SYSTEMS: 
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Guidelines and Considerations for Agericies Assisting the Economically 
Disadvantaged, Unemployed or Underempldyed. 
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Tt assistance to economically dig tdvantayed aibupsleaies and cidenenpidved . / 
people is to be effective an ete tate they must receive’ training and work. 


th interests, experiences and goals. If placed 
in programs in a haphagafd fashion, people are denied a fundamental right--the 
right, to choose the “occupation, ‘Obviously, for y, circumstances militate 
against freedom in‘choosing an occupation. Counseling resources are limited, : 
and ‘many such‘ eople ‘have personal limitations which resttict the occupations - 
: from.which ¢ éy can choose. Nevertheless, they have the right to choose from . ¢ 
, among the ternatives available. To maximize career choice, people need some 
, basi¢ understanding about. themselves and work, knowledge of the various alter- iece 
natives available, and the freedom and information to decide among and pursue 
alternatives. . | 

, “” : ae, 
“2 Assisting people with career chofces is a Aoadiax task A key elément ig / ™ 


good career’ information. Individuals making decisions regayding employment - Sy 
and graining must have basic job market information. 7People cannot effectively F 
choose what they do not know. Good career informition systems can provide the * 


vital information necessary to exercise the right to choose. 


Career information, particularly .if made available,through a career infor- 
mation system, can be used directly: or it can be used by counseling staff. When 
“the information is. made available through a career information system, partici- 
pants can either use the information to explore career or training alternatives 
or to gain specific information needed to make a career decision. Staff can.use 
a career information syStem to assist individuals with particular needs. They ~* 
, can use it to help those with inappropriate’ choices explore other alternatives, 
those with tentative choices decide, and those undecided to. explore and choose. : 
A career information system can also be used in assisting ,client select appro- ' 
priate training experiences. ' van 


- 


Career information, particularly a career information system, can: (a) 
maximize choi¢e within the confines of the situation; .(b) improve the matching 
-of élients to service offerings, thus assuring better use of scare resources; 
(c) reduce the time needed by staff to provide effective career counseling by 
‘providing them with near instant access to vital information; and (d) data in 


% the system can be used tonjunctively with other information to improve crucial , 


management functions. While agency limitations may not allow optimum training — 


.¢** and placement choice among all the occupations possible for any individual 


client, those participants posséssing information on job opportunities, require- ~ . 
ments, and. benefits are more likely to perceive the relevance of training and Sy 
work experiences offered than they would if they did not have the information. 
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a Purpose Ps . 


These guidelines have been developed for use by CETA Prime Sponsors, 
Job Service Offices, sd¢Tal service agencies, and others interested in career 
planning information. They present basic background on career information 
and career information systems. , Criteria for evaluating career information Sais 
‘and the systems which deliver tfte information are provided. A careful reading — »' 
of this document should assist interested agencies in selecting good career 
information and the most useful cateer/occupational information systems. 


‘ Many agencies report that the use of a "good" career information system 
enhances their entire program. Counselors are spared from supervising 
"browsers" or assisting in basic information retrievals. Clients are stimu- 
lated by successes in discovering information and new information. leads to 
meaningful comments and questions in counseling sessions. 


Some of this "banus" effect may be attributable ‘to the attractiveness 
‘of the infgrmation system or media, or to agency attitudes and procedures 
that empower the’clients to act for themselves. This goes not excuse care- 
less or uncaring selecting of resources. 


, Smaller agencies cannot employ researchers or information specialists 
3 and larger agencies likely preter hiring additional counseling staff instead 
. ig there is a choice. : 


The authors attempt to provide insight and assistance concerning the 
problems of information "quality", The questions raised remind users of the 
needs of the disadvantaged and unemployed (for applicable and appropriate 
career information). It cites problems , pitfalls and weaknesses and how to 
spot them. It provides good examples and bad examples, and "rules of thumb" 
for recognizing the difference. 


Someone in an agency ordinarily has the problem: "What da we do for 
(qualiey)-information?" This paper is for that someone. 
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Career Information and Career Information Systems ~ : 
Ee There are significant differences between career information and career 


' information systems. Career information is any information related to 
occupations or careers. It can be found in any variety of media ranging 
from pamphlets to audiovisual materials. On the other hand, a carver infor- 
mation system consists of more than an, amalgam of diverse information on the 
_world of work. A system donsists of coordinated and interrelated parts. The 

best of such systems have at least three components: (a) an information 

. komponent; (b) 4 delivery component; and (c) a user service component. A 
good ‘system is built on good information--accurate, comprehensive and 

z specific to the locale. A good system delivers the information in a manner 
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that encourages use by gndividuals. Jt provides information to a variety of 
users. And, a good system provides training for those who willwuse it so 
its use can be integrated into the overall mission of the organization. 

A career information system relates education, training, and other career 
' information to information about specific occupations. It is conceptually 
different from a "job system" which is designed to match prospective applicants 
.to specific job openings. ps 5 

While these traditional distinctions between job, occupation and career 
will be-kept throughout this document, it is important to be aware that “| 
frequently the terms elsewhere are used interchangeably. Therefore, it is 
important to look at system's content to determine its focus. A very important 
illustration of this point pertains to the development of the National Occu- | 
pational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and the State Occupational 
Informdcion Coordinating Committees (SOICC's) authorized under CETA and 
Vocational Education legislation. The NOL[CC-SOICC Occupational Information | 
System (OIS) indludes career, eccupational, labor market, and- -Placement y 
information for the entire spectrum of users; direct participants in the 
labor market; labor market intermediaries such as counselors’, placement persons, 
teachers; and, plannerS, statisticians or program-administrators. Their "Org", 
is a generic term which encompasses all data collection, reporting and use for. 
manpower planning. 
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_ THE IMPORTANCE OF CARF"R CHOICE 


There are many reasons why career choices are crucial and why good career 
informatioff is essential to these choices. This is particularly true for 
younger people. Their early choices frequently determine their life career 
patterns. , 

Career choices are important on both a personal and a societal level. 

On a persynal level career choices impact on a person's entire life. They 
impact on where and how a person lives, what that person's non-job. pursuits 

and leisure activities are, and how he or she is perceived by others. More 
importantly, career decisions influence self-perceptions, attitudes, values 

aad beliefs. Specific choices ‘als» have an impact on employment status. The 
person who chooses an occupation where employment is known to be consistent 

and stable it creases the probability of having work when others do not. 
Occupational choice may also impact on success or failure. Since people differ 
in their capabilities, those selectfgg occupations which maximize utilization 
‘of strengths will probably experience a ‘greater degree of success than thosé 
who select occupations which make heavy demands upon personal weaknesses. For 
young people the choice often times is difficult since they do not have experi- 
ences to draw upon’ which help identify their strengths and weaknesses. Occu- 
patfonal choices also frequently determine whether or not people will enjoy 
their work. There are many who believe that an occupation must-provide tor ‘' 
particular personal and emotional needs. If this does not in fact occur. 
frequently unhappiness or discontent may result. 
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“On a societal level the aggregate choices people make determine where 


oe manpower shortages and surpluses occur. When too many people prepare for 
occupations which are currently overcrowded, human resources are wasted. 

te Conversely, when too few people select occupations where. there are labor 

, ‘ shortages, some basic societal needs way not-be fulfilled. Preparation for 


an occupation is SxpPhsive hnd, for the most part, - publically financed. 
: In many instances CETA applicants*are those who have made ‘inappropriate 
¥ choices. Frequently they are or were unaware of opportunities that either 
exist or existed: a& the time when they made choices. In a work oriented 
' culture such as our own, the. failure to ‘make it" in the workd of work 
\* usually has a profound impact on all aspects of that person's life including 
_ their perception of self-worth, ~ 
CAREER CHOLCE & CAREER INFORMATION “ee 
_ Career choices are not one-time events. People make choices, not a Miele: 
Career developmgnt is integrally related.to total life development. This is 
true regardless of theoretical orientation. People may believe that their 
career is the means of enacting their self concept or that a career is selected 
. . to meet felt or unfelt RABIES, 


. Effective career choices involve ‘knowledge about self, knowledge about 
the world of work and skills in decision-making. ‘ 


id Ideally, for effective career choice a person should know: 
(a) what s/he wants out pf Mfe; 
(b) what s/he wants out of an occupation; and 


“(c) what s/he has to offer (or is willing to acquire) for what 
s/he wants. 


For optimum effectiveness a person\also should know: 
(a) what occupations are available to fulfill what is wanted; - 
“(b) what these occupations require; and 


\ (c) what these occupations offer. wt 


ca 


This Rnowledge of self and the world of work must be coupled with sound decision- 

making \skills which enable the weighing of pros and cons and allow for compro- 

mise. , addition to the above, there is need to know how to implement the 
choices mede; that is, .how. to effectively locate job opportunities wa? Sine 

get a sie nce located. 


io pxtenwigk: information < required to enact the-process described above. 
The amount of good information the decision-maker has must thus effect the 
quality of the decision to be made. ‘ However, with or without good information 
> people make choices. Research indicates that good information can enhance 
_ the choice’ procéss, and can lead to greater satisfaction with the career : 
. : choices ee aah a ans ig cannot ‘choose what they do not know. 
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Obviously, good information by itself is not enough. It must be coupled 
with hnowledge and acceptance of personal strengths and limitations as well 


/as clear thinking about the relative merits and significance of the facts, 


Knowledge Of career information cannot be effectively applied withput ° 
corresponding knowledge about self. . Equally obvious, knowledge of self can 
only be effectively applied to career choice when something about career. 


| information is known. 
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Career information is particularly crucial for young people. Yaung 
people have need of some career information for both exploratory and degiston- 
making purposes. Those youth.remaining in school nead information to © 
‘effectively select both careers and training in preparation for those, careers. 
“Potential dropouts need information to assist them in becoming aware of the 
alternatives that remain open to them. Minority “and/dt sadvantaged youth in 
areas of high unemployment need career information fo ce me aware of multiple’ 


- opportunities elsewhere. The handicapped need crmatiog t res become aware of 


the full range of eppCREUneer es apes to them. 


Making career iitornekan available to ere through a variety of organi— 
zations av a vartety of locales may have a positive impact’ in their overall 


caréer development. Without this information it is not’ likely that the career’. 


patterns of youth, particularly those in, the special’ populations,. ‘will ap Ere 
sig Acaatly from those of the role models in RABI locale. 
% 

This guide does not purport or imply that a careér informationf alone 
will guarantee healthy career development or effective career decision-making. 
Neither does it purport that a good information system can substitute for “ 
effective career counseling or guidance. Most people need professional assis- 
tance in both learning to better undetstand themselves and learning effective 
decision-making skills. These are vital to sound career decision-making. 

These are the crucial dimensions counselors, and not machines, can provide, 


Good career guidance and counseling, like good career decision-making, 
requires good career informatjon. The newest Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. lists 20,000 separate title&S. Regardless of the number of occupations 
counselors explore with their.clients, adequate personal knowledge of all 
the vital details of these'occupations is beyond any one counselor's personal 
grasp. Consequently, if adequate career counseling is to be provided, career 
information systems are needed to augment the counselor's services. 
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CAREER/OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION PEOPLE NEED 

\ ; 
People have different néeds for occupational and career information. Some 

people need muchj information, some people track into a career goal very early, 


others have no idea what they are capable of doing nor how to go about exploring 
possibilities. The person not knowing what is wanted out of life needs different 


information than the person who does. Just as obviously, people have different 
needs for aSsistance in internalizing the information they recefve. Neverthe- 
sless, many people have common information neells. : 


* r) 


. Generally, people need to have basic information on: 


: (a) the range of jobs open to them; i * 
Ase er ae ; (b) where and how to’ obtain infosmation about occupations; and 7 
3 (c) how to find the job of their choice, ‘ 
ae , Research indicates that few people: are aware of the extensive range of occu- 


pations open to them. Likewise, few know where to obtain good information or 
how.to appraise its.accuracy and worthw Many more are unaware of the- multitude 
of factors which shouldbe censidereg in making an occupational choice. And, 
‘few are knowledgeable about good job-seeking and getting skills. 9g 


This general lack of knowledge about vital occupational information is 

true for the population in general--the disadvantaged as well as those people 

not coming from didetvattayas backgrounds, or suffering from unemployment. 

This is especially true of all youth since they have had little opportunity to 

- gain expericuce from the world of work. The CETA applicant population is generally 

economically disadvantaged, and suffers from unemployment or underemployment, or 

are youth about to enter the labor market. Thus, it is highly unlikely that 
os ny CETA applicants, young or old, possess even the limited knowledge of the 
occupational world held by ‘their more advantaged non-CETA counterparts. For 
adults, this lack .of knowledge about alternatives, openings and employability 
skills probably is an important factor in their failure to obtain adequate 
employment. Fér youth, this lack of knowledge may prevent them from achieving 
what they otherwise might. 


“e “The needs and benefits of information for youth and adults has been well 
: documented. For example, Parnes has found that the extent of a person's information 

‘about fhe world of work is positively linked to measures of success in the labor 
force. Moreover, a recent school dropout study in Wisconsin reveals that a 
majority of the dropouts said they left school because they could see no relation- 
ship between, schopl and future work. While career information cannot in itself 
make up for deficiencies in school programming, it can realistically convey 

‘world of work information both to young people and to school planners and teachers © 
so that they can better relate education to work. Consequently, career information 
can benefit students dfrectly and individually as well as indirectly, With adults, 
career information can assist them in becoming aware of alternatives that they - 
might not otherwise see. 


; While youth and adults have information needs in common, their needs generally 

\) differ as well. Beginning during their early teens, young people are in need of 
general information regarding occupations for the purpose of exploring alternatives. 
This information should describe the occupations, show interrelationships among 
occupations, and detail the training prerequisites for entry. This exploration 
period should encompass several years. Once young people have completed the ex- 
ploratory stage and are at the point of making a definitive choice, their infor- 
mation needs parallel those of adults. At these times, they, like adults, need 
specific information on all facets of the occupations. 


Good career information, particularly good careér information aves can 
meet the diverse and common needs of both youth and adults. lowever, Yo do so, 
‘ the following kinds and types of information must be provided: 


=\ the Educational « sin Labor Hacker Re ereny of Young a 1-6, i & D en 


16, U.S: Department of Labor, Employment and Training Admintstration, 1977. 
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Descriptive Information About the Occupation , » 


a. A description of duties or tasks (nature of the work). BE age 
be A description of special tools, equipment, or instru- | 

meats used on the job. ° : ~ 
Cc. Identification of other occupations thdt have, similar 

‘skill or knowledge requirements (skill transferability). 

Information on related occupations or job families. ' 
d. Opportunities for promotion or carcer advancement (career 

ladders or lattiées). Information on hiring channels 

(how. the job or occupation can be obtained). 
e. Working conditions (e.g., indoors or outdoors, work 


* week and schedules, and working conditions such as 


stress, physical settings, safety, etc). Information 
on the work environment that is related to the occupa- 
tion (e.g., kindof supervision or people in the work 


‘situation, organization structure, etc.). 


2. Requirements of the decijatiay 


a. 


Personal requirements: Interests, aptitudes,. abilities, 
and physical qualities that can be related to character- 
istics of the occupation (e.g., requirements for lifting, 


working with detail, ability to see results of work, etc.). 


Preparation requirements: a es ot 
| = 4 
1) general education ‘ ( 


-2) school subjects or courses of study 


3) special training or education 


4) work exper lence : ‘ 


Other requirements: 

1) licensing or certification information 

2) information e associations or unions 

3) information on examinations that may be vegidicad . 


4) information on special requirements such as citi- . 
zenship, language, etc. 


Economic Information About the Occupation 


fo ee ee 


a. 


The number of workers in the occupation and related data-- 

industry employment, geographic distribution, self-employ- 

ment, etc. 

Descriptive outlook information, including projections of 

demand, supply, relatignship between supply and demand, 

and factors that affect outlook (technological, economic, 
orgdemographic), Information on major sources of supply 

(e.g., apprentfceships, on-the-job training, or. specific . 
kinds of.training). Opportunities for certain groups 2 
(e.g., special hiring programs for minorities, training 


\ 


program gradyates, etc. +). 
ae 4 
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c. “Information and data on earnings (beginning carnings, 


+. ; average earnings, and ranges). 
os 
" d. Information on fringe benefits (vacations, insurance, etc. de 
are e. Information on costs to workers (union membership, tools: 


and equipment, etc.). 


4. Related Information About the Occupation : 


a. Information eit sducatton and training locations. 
b. Information on financial aid and assistance. 
‘ @ c. Information on conducting a job search. Be 


; . _ d. Information specific to the needs of special popula- 
. \ ? tions (disadvantaged, handicapped, mHgORtEARe and 
women) . 


- 


, INFORMATION TYPES & FORMATS 


Career information is extensively available today in a variety of ‘types 
and formats. The formats range from the printed page to audiovisual materials 
such as video cassettes, films, filmstrips, records and audiotapes. ‘The 
National Vocational Guidance Association has developed a system for classi- 
fying the various types of occupational information. These include: (1) © 
; Career Fiction; (2) Biography; (3) Single Job Information; (4) Job Family 
« Information; (5) Jobs in Specific Business, Industry, or Services; (6): 

Recruitment Literature; (7) Orientation---World of Work; (8) Special Groups;. 
(9) Bibliography; (10) Directory; (11) Financial Assistance; and (12) Other 
Types. Each of these types is briefly described below. x 

Career Fiction. An occupational description portrayed ‘through charac- 

ters in a short story or novel. 


Biography. Career information presented via biographical materials 
consists of the real life account of a person as he or she prepares for 
and advances in a specific career. : 


Single Job Information. Consists of information covering a single , 
occupation. Usually it consists of an occupational "brief" of several 
pages which is presented for exploratory purposes. 


Job family Information. Consists of information on.a field of work 
consisting of’ numerous related occupations: such as "classroom ee etc. 


* * 

Jobs in a Specific Business, Industry or Services. This conatate of 
information on the oceupatibns e eccnicd in a specific industry, business 
or service. - ; 

, 


ae Recruitment Literatyre. This consists of information designed to 
tos recruit or attract peeese to a parteuten field or career. 
tse Orientatign—-vorld af ‘Work. ‘This consists of information developed 


padi d Es ied 2, 
to assist people in making occupational choices. 
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Special Groups. . This consists of information specially designed fdr a 
specific groups such as, the handicapped, disadvantaged or wanen. 


Bibliogra hies.. Consist of listings of books and materials Seating 
with career- -and occupational information. 


Directory. Consist of lists of institutions offering etdsabiph and 
* training for occupaktone sor EERECEBs \ 
Financial pean These consist of sources of information on 
the provisions of financial assistance for career or pccupational training | 
or education. . y 


é Other a at Publications. : This includes other diverse occupational 
“f and career information including ‘such tttings as posters, reports, 
Zoe charts, etc. 
r Pi The great bulk* of eter information is provided in peiupad form 
“avg regardless of the media: in which it is presented. Some printed materials 
are provided on microfilm cards, others on computer cathdde-ray terminals 
or printouts but most is presented in pamphlets or books. Regardless, 
most. of the printed materials cover the same basic: topics with the same ~ 
primary objectives--to describe an occupation ox group of occupations. What 
differs is the osder in whi¢h items are present and the. emphasis on parti- 
cular topics. Beyond. thegprimary objective*of description, objectives 
differ according to the producér. Some develop materials for profit, others 
for public relations and still others to recruit or attract top ‘candidates 
to the field. These secondary purposes impact on the emphasis of topics 
presented. ; 


In addition to printed materials, there is an increasing number of 
. audiovisual sources of occupational information available... These include 
% audio and videotapes, films and filmstrips. Like printed materials, audio- 
visual information generally covers the. same topics and is produced for the 
saméwbasic purposes. Access to these materials is available through commer- 
1 vendors as well as through publicly funded programs of career information, 


There appears to be some evidence that it is important to have materials 
of several’ types and formats because of the varying interests and ability 

of young peaple.- For example, audiovisual materials have been demon- 
o attract more interest on the part of those young people with poor 
reading skills. Similarly, the interactive nature of computerized information 
systems with their content and search flexibility appears to stimulate use 
particularly during the exploratory process. . 


Specific listings of a variety of career materjals can be obtained from: 
(1)’ State Departments of Education, . 
(2) Job Service Offices, 


(3) Vocational Rehabilitation Offices; + 
(4) ‘National Book and Educational Material Vendors, 
7 (5). Professional Education Associations, both state and national, 


“(e.g., American Personnel Guidance Association - APGA; Ameri- 
‘ can Vocational Association - AVA; National Career Education 


Association) , e 


ae 
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(6) Labor Unions and Business Associations (e.g., AFB-CIO, 
National Alliance of Business), 
\ (7) Existing career and occupational information systems. 
ee 
INFORMATION STORAGE & RETRIEVAL : 

' The method of information storage directly effects usage. How materials 
are stored determines how they will’ be accessed. Materials can be stored or 
filed in a number of ways: (a) alphabetically; (b) by subject; (c) by interest; 
(d) by industry; (e) by employer (f) according to geography; (g) by a code, 
or numerical system; or (h) by any combination of the above. 

Each of the above methods has both strengths and weaknesses. There is an 
axiom that the more complicated the system, the more likely it will require 
staff to assist others in its use. Yet simple filing systems present other 
problems. For example, an alphabetical system is simple and readily expandable, 
however, it does not allow for the grouping of related occupations. Moreover, 
an alphabetical system may become unwieldly once it is expanded and require 
numerous subdivisions with occupations. 


Those deciding on developing their own, filing system or adapting one 
of the coded or numerical systems should review the pros and cons of the 
different methods. These can be found in any text on the Information Ser- 
vice (see bibliography). 


" Regardless. of what filing, access, and retrieval system or systems 
adapted or purchased, it should at least: (a) be easy to use; (b) be 
expandable; (c) be adaptable; and (d) ‘allow for sees access to related 
occupations, employers and industries. 


As an alternative to developing filing and access procedures, potential 
users should consider the feasibility of purchasing an existing system. Most 


systems ‘have a variety of built-in access strategies and offer other advan- 
rages wales frequently offset higher costs. 


PROBLEMS & INNOVATIONS IN STORING & USING INFORMATION 


Zs . 
With changes occurring in the marketplace at an accelerating pace, an 


‘" up-to-date picture of the world of work is difficult to obtain. The almost 


daily advent. of new occupations and the elimination of old ones creates 
special problems in keeping a traditional library of books and pamphlets on 


_the occupational world current. “The time required to develop, print and dis- 


tribute printed documents often results in their being outdated before they 
are available for widespread use. Moreover, the sheer magnitude of’ informa- 
tion whith is pertinent to career exploration and choice has reached such 
proportions that normal printing and storage is becoming less and less 
feasible. In addition, printed pamphlets and books must be distributed 


‘widely to be cost feasible, This means that the information these contain 


must be national in scope at a time when much of the most pertinent data 
needed by individuals:is specific to the locale. The above facts coupled 
with the fact that current generations are becoming less oriented to printed 
media has led ‘té considerable efforts to provide ei pamartye career informa- 
tion delivery systems.. 


¥ 


a | | 


« 
These delivery systems attempt to solve the problems cited above by 
utilizing modern technological innovations. Norris, Zeran and Hatch classify 
these technological innovations into two groups: (a) computer technology; 
and (b) multimedia techniques. The multimedia techniques include those they 
refee to as "gaming" and those they refer to as "Mechanical Devices." Gaming 
includes simulation, role playing, etc. as a means primarily of motivating 
people to consider their career development and explore ernatives. Mechani- 
cal devices include such things as sound filmstrip series, micrefilm cards 
with readers, and needle sort systems. Most of the mechanical systems have 
been designed-to promote either systematic exploration or decision-making. 
Those interested in previewing either the gaming techniques or methanical 
devices can usually obtain sample materials from commercial publishers or 
from guidance and career education consultants with the state educational 


‘agency. Many state educational agencies prodtce a microfilm needle sort 


or other mechanical system for distribution to state schools. 


, : 
Computer technology provides the most viable technological alternative Y 

to libraries of books and pamphlets. The computer can provide: (a) almost 

unlimited storage of information; (b) multiple access strategies; and (c) 

near immediate access to information. In addition, computer technology 

allows for interactive use by clientele thus making the exploration process 

potentially appealing. Computer memory.banks also allow for easy modif ica- 

tion and updating. This holds the potential for increasing the accuracy of 

information available to users. 


Those agencies which either have or might obtain funding should seriously 
consider the purchase of a mechanized or computerized system, The cost can - 
be offset by the advantages such systems provide both staff and clientele. 

However, since systems ‘differ in merit as well as cost, those considering 
purchasing or adapting should closely evaluate all components of various 
systems. 


’ 
« 


Existing career information systems abound under the auspices of a 
variety of agencies both public and private. Commércial vendors have 
developed a large quantity of career information materials, some of which 
have been organized into what they call systems. Other commerical vendors 
havg developed career information systems. which catalog and retrieve 
information, Publicly funded programs for career and occupationally re- 
lated information have developed in a number of ways. Currently nine states 
have received Dept. of_Labor support for comprehensive career information sys- 
tems. At the same time, the Dept. of Labor has funded the development of more 
specialized systems, some of which are known as Job Match and Job Search. In 
the public domain, federal funding has produced a number of incentives for 
career information. Legislation providing for CETA, YEDPA, Career Education : 
Incentive Act, Educational Information Center::, Vocational Education and 


- NOICC-SOICC's has produced a number of programs. 


While turfmanship and compet ition in the private vendor domain is to be 


expected, it is equally existent in the public domain where various programs 


operators are only cognizant of their system. On the other hand, there are 
alsq many cooperative working arrangements between private and publicly funded 
programs as well as consortiums of publicly funded programs. In most instances, 
these cooperative ventures have proved to be successful and beneficial to all 


) 


D 
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participants. Consequently, various kinds of cooperative arrangements should 
be explored befere arbitrarily choosing or. eliminating a career information 
component or Auaven on the basis of who owns ity 


~ 


EVALUATING AND SELECTING CAREER INFORMATION MATERIAL 
' ’ % 

While there is an abundance of career information available, much of 
it is obsolete, {naccurate or biased. Consequently, before information is 
provided to those requiring it, it should be evaluated both for quality and 
appropriateness for’ the clientele with which it will be used. Much of the 
career information available has been evaluated by committees of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association.. These committees evaluate the materials 
according to both type and format. To assist these-committees, as well as 
pthers who seek to prepare or evaluate carecr information, the NVGA has 
developed Guidelines for the Preparation and Evaluation of Career Information. 
These. guidelines establish specific criteria for producing or. evaluating the 
content, style and format of each type of information. ‘Potential users of 
career information should become familiar with these guidelines, 

Potential users of materials should initially pre-screen and evaluate 
materials for themselves. Materials that pass pre-screening should then be 
further checked by consulting the NVGA Bibliography of Current Career Informa- 
tion. This bibliography contains the NVGA committee ratings of each type of 
information. This bibliography is published every two: years and is augmented 
in the interim by ratings published in the Vocational “Guidance Quarterly. In 
Yating the materials each is classified as either: (1) highly recommended; 
(2) recommended; (3) useful; or (4) not recommended. 
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Criteria for evalhating career information material 


To initially screen materials potential users should ask some very basic 
questions: \ oa se . ) 


- (1) What dnkotdueln ‘is presented? . 

(2) Why. was it produced? Me 

(3) Who produced the -information? . 

(4) When was it produced? 

(5) Where was the data obtained? ’ 

(6) How was the information gathered? 

(7) How is the information presented? 

What? The "what" of production involved basic issues regarding, the 

content of the information. - Career and occupational information dan be used 
for basically two purposes--exploration and decision-making. Infutmation \ 
materials y ed to promote exgjoration need not, be as detailed or as specific 
as those néeded by the’ person deciding on a job or training program, Nevertheless, 


both types should contain information on each of the flollowing topics: (a) 
the nature of the: occupation; (b) the work performed; (c) the work setting; 


re 
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(d) poteatial personal rewards; (e) entry requirements; (f£) advancement. possi- 
bilities; (g) outlook for future; (h) related occupation; (i) licensing or 
membership requirements; and (j) personal qualifications needed for success. 


Why? The "why" of production deals with the purpose of the information. 
Some information is developed for recruitment’ or entertainment, while other 
information is written to present relevant facts as accurately as possible. If 
the materials were developed with even the secondaYy purposes of public rela- 
tions or recruitment, those pre-screening the information should check it out’ 
further to make sure that it presents a well balanced and eee picture of 
the occupation. tae - . 

Who? The work of scholars is likely to be more complefe and to provide 
more accurate information than, for example, the U.S. Army which may be biased 
toward recruiting members. , The production of occupatjonal information is 
demanding work requiring specdalists. Materials not indicating sponsors and 
qualifications of) thoye doing ‘the research should be rejected. : 

‘When? "When! is a very important question, Technology can quickly and 
drastically change the marketplace &nd worker skill requirements. Referring 
people to outdated information could have undesjrable consequences, Consequently, 
all materials should have the date of publication given. Much matérial that : 

s in pamphlet or book form is already three years old by ‘the time it is 
ciiiuen Materials with a publiamtion date more than two years prior@hould 
be either rejected or crosschecked for changes in the occupational requirements. 


: Where? Where the research was done and dAta gathered are also} important. 
‘Much so-called national information is based on research done only in several 
metropolitan’ areas, Such information may be highly misleading to rural clicn- 
tele. It is important to make sure that if the ‘information is claimed to be 
national in scope that the research on which it was based was national. 


How was it produced? How the information was developeg, compiled and 
collécted is also important in determining its accuracy. methods used,in 
garnering the data should be provided. -The materials should be authenticated 
either, by recognized experts or by obviously appropriate research studies. 


How is it presented? Of equal importance is the way in which the material 
is presented. If the information is reading material and is to be used for 
exploratory purposes, the appropriateness of tlre reading level must be deter- 
mined. Research has indicated that the great bulk of printed occupational 
information is written at reading levels above‘those of the clientele for whom 
the material is intended. Thus, at least one of the reviewers should be able 
to utilize a "reading-ease" formula to assure that the materials selected are 
appropriate to the reading level of clientele who will use it. The information 
should also be interesting in form. If it is dull and.drab it is not likely 
to be used. It should also be free from sex, racial «and white-collar sbias. 


Those working with young people should be particularly cognizant of the 
critical nature of the who, what, where, why and how questions. Young people 
do not have the experience base from which to individually evaluate materials 
as they use thep. Being at an impressionable point in their lives may lead 
fiany of the, young users to build false expectations from biased or recruitment 


‘materials. To paraphrase a statement Robert Hoppock once made, "sending a 
young person to explore unevaluated career materials is ‘like eending that 
person to a drugstore to fill his or her own prescription." 


The need to evaluate materials before having young people use them docs 
not mean that they’ should.be excluded from the screening and evaluatjgp process, 
A panel of young people from diverse backgrounds with differing interests copld 
be trained in evaluation techniques. .This might help assure the selection 
of; materials which attract use as well as provide those involved with a more 
in-depth knowledge~about the complexity of the world of work. 


iriver foy Selecting Materials> 


Once materials are evaluated, the next step is selection. The agency 
can select either a diverse combination of materials or a single source of : 
materials. Criteria for selection are contingent upon the goals, needs, 
interests, & budget of the agency. Each of these should be considered in 
light of the population to be served. Consequently, the following criteria for 
selection are offered only as a general guideline. 


‘ 


The materia selected should be: 


, (a) accurate; 
(b) representatives 
” €e) attractive; 
fd) keyed to the interests and abilities of clientele; and 


“to cost: effective. : ww ( 

Accurate The major criterion in petectine materials is accuracy. ‘ 
Regardless of how attractive or inexpensive materials may be they should not 
be used if they are nof accurate, Unfortunately, good career information is 
not easy to come by. /Jusft as unfortunately, poor career information is abun- 
dant. Much of the available career informaf@ion is biased, based upon poor 
‘ research, and outdatéd. Printed career information, even when based upon the 
latest research, is usually at best three years old by the time it is avajlable 
for acquisitton or urchase. ‘ 


’ 


se not knowledgeable about the pitfalls of available infor- 
mation are reluctant to purchase information systems because much career 
information is‘provided free df cost. Also, most free career information 

is not ca from bias. Much of it is developed for recruitment ’or puEpones 
other than prov ding the best information possible. 


. Representative Regardless of the scope of a school's or agency's services, 
the Cae should include representative groups of occupations. - 
These shoul@ cover the most common occupations in the world of work, current entry 
fields, and the fields of work in the locale and region where the agency or 

school is lgcated. Particular emphasis should be given to assure a balance 
between entfy level occupations for youth as well as i ae requiring 
advanced education or enpeetences . 


* 
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Attractive Appearance, particularly of reading materials, fs an important . 
factor in encouraging use by clientele. Materials that are drab, overly tech- 
‘nical or scholarly are unlikely to be widely used. Consequently, illustrations, 
covers, writing style, size of-print and so on should be considered when selec- 
ting materials. For youth, the materials should appeal to and identify with 
that age group. - 


, 
Keyed to Interests and Abilities of Clientele re terials are to be 

used with youth for exploratory purposes, it is “important that information is 
included on those occupations which interest the clientele. Including such 
materials will assist in attracting use even if the "interesting" occupations 

are not feasible for most of the clientele. Of equal importance in assuring’ - ' 
use is the suitability of materials to th ability levels of the clientele. ' ‘ 
If they can't’ read it, they ate unlikely to use it. Therefore, those selecting 
materials should have a cleat conception of both the interests and reading ' 


levels of clientele. x, 


’ . . 


Cost Effective For most agencies, cost must be a consideration in . : 
selecting materials. However, cost alone should not be the deciding tssue. A ~ 
wealth of pamphlets and booklets can be obtained at little or-no cost. Therefore, 
cast should be weighed against effectiveness. The dollar cost of a more expen- 


As mentioned previously, | career idbonen tinct systems are more than an 
ahalgam of diverse information on the world of, work. These systems can be 
mechanized, computerized, exclusively books: and pasiphlets, or ‘any combination 
of these. Regardless, systems consist of coordinated ané interrelated parts. 
Good systems have at least bheve Sompanentay: (a) information; (b) delivery; 

& (c) user services, 2M A , 
; aa ‘ ; + : 

Below, each of these components is briefly discussed. Additionally, infor- 
mation is presented on system organization and on.limitations of systems. Pre- 
sented with the discussion are points which those interested in selecting an in- 


- formation system should consider on evalifating the merits of the system. 


f 


») 
Information Component ‘ 


Some systems deliver information in a very sophisticated manner. However, 
regardless of the sophistication of delivery, an information system is only 
as good as the information it delivers. Obsolete or misleading. information 
attractively delivered may do more harm than good. Consequently, the first 


“thing a potential user of a system should do when considering adoption or 


purchase ‘is: evaluate the information the system delivers. In evaluating the 
information, potential users should employ the same guidelines (see above) 

‘they would use if evaluating ary “areer materials. When evaluating information 

ina system, potential users should take extreme care because it is much less easy - 
and much more costly to change a system than a book or pamphlet. When evaluating 
the information component of any career information system it is important to 
involve the potential users in the cvaluation. If youth are to be a primary 
target group, then,the information component of any system should be evaluated 

by involving youth An, the process. . 


‘ . 
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sive material may be offset by savings in staff time. Likewise, the ease of _ . 9 
aecessing information from more costly materials may assure much wider use by ae 
clientele.. j 5 i . 
) - : ‘3 F ’ i - 
= EVALUATING AND SELECTING A CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM eo 
ae 


‘ 
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DeJivery Component 


A good delivery component® whether computerized or not, provides more 
e than availability for use. It must also attract use, be easily operable, be 
adaptable for various uses and be consistently dependable in operation. Like- 
wise the potential user population shoyld be involved in the evaluation of the 
delivery system. For example, if disadvantaged youth are a major audience and 
a test run on the Ssysicem shows it to be complicated or unattractive to them, an 
alternative system should be considered. In essence then, a good delivery sys- 
tem is: wel . 
(abiaccessible 7 ‘ 
(b) attractive 
; (c) user operable 
(d) adaptable : 
(ef reliable. ; 
’ Accessible Accessibility refers to ee ee gaara To rate oops 
% high on accessibility a system should: 
(a) enable users to use it throughout the day, . 
- : (b) be useable dnd available both before and after regular 
. ; hours, ; 
_ (ec) be capdble of being centrally located, ; a 
‘(d) provide for confidential and non-conspicuous use. 
Attractive Attractiveness refers to the appeal of the system. se ga ah 
ee ness is particularly important for promoting career exploration. -Also, the ‘ ° 
attractiveness of a system greatly affects the attention. span of the user. A 
_, system that is attractive to young persons will be much more likely to hold 
theit attention for a longer time. This is especially important when working 
7 -with students of low motivation or interest since their attention span js often 
' * “short and their concentration i easily diverted. To rate high-on attractive- 
‘ ness the delivery system should: < 
: — . 
‘ (a) be aesthetically appealing, — a era: 
i (b) deliver information at a level appropriate to the’ : : , 
clientele, = { ‘ ; 
: ; (c) delivery information in an interesting style with 
—™ visually-appealing print, illustrations ‘and: charts. 
| (“Prine should be legible and easy to read. . 
User Operable User operability refers to the ease with which the system 
* can be used by those who have need of the information. To rate high on user 
i ~ operability, a system should; ; 
(a) enable users of varying abilities to have access to- 
ee : desirable information without assistance, 
¥ hi ta 
, o a Ga 


\- 


(b) 


(c)’ 


( # 


Adaptable Adaptability refers to the.capability and ease with which the 
system can be modified for effective use both in a variety ‘of locales and with 
‘ users having different needs. To rate high | in me dala a system should: 


» (a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


- 


‘provide Jinstructions for use which are easily Wider- 


standable by users of varying abilities, 


prov ies structured access procedures which promote \ 
users' understanding of key occupational and labor 
market information, ; 


permit the user to gain direct access to desired 
specific information without being required to 
proceed ae structured access procedures, 


permit the user access to any information in the 
system. « ; 


’ - 


employ more ‘than one medium to deliver desired : 
information, 


provide the means for integrating the information ; 
with interests, values, and abilities, | . ¥ 


permit use both for career exélovat ton as wells as” 
for career decision-making, 


ere interest ing legible summary copies for future 


reference by users, 
F 


be "expandable & have. the capability of  deing 
easily updated, — — 
be capable of being tailored to local needs. 


(£) 


: Rettable, Reliability refers to the ‘dependability of the systen. 
rated high in reliability a system should; ~ 


(a) 
-(b) 


ot 


have a demonstrable récord of consistent operation, 
use standard  equapment widely available, 


tolerate hard use, & ’ 


if an electronic system, have a backup ayaten to bé 
used during "down time" er updating, . 


ngt require extensive periods 'of, time for siiitieavicns 


‘ or updating, " ig 


(£) 


if mechanical: or ee eee have staff available to 
assist in solving. the system's: problems, 


(g). have repair parts readily and easily available. 


a al 
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User Services Component 


User services are the support services provided te users by the organiza- 
tion or agency which has developed or markets career information in a systematic 
“e ..g manner. User services are vital for a number of reasons, First, most systems 

can be used in a variety of ways either directly. by those needing the informa- 
tion or by those having responsibility for assisting others achicve career 
independence. Without training in how to use the system it is unlikely that 
“it will be used to its full capability. Additionally, many counselors and 
c staff have not had pre-service training in appropriate use of career informa- 
. tion with their clientele. Inappropriate use by them may negate much of the 
‘potential benefits’ young people can derive from a good idformation system. 
‘Consequently, at least some of the staff at’ most agencies or schools need 
assistance in learning, how to use career information effectively in helping 
individuals experiencing problems. 
! 2% 
User services staff, even of a good system, cannot be expected to pro- 
vide agency -staff with in-depth training in the use of career tnformation. 
However, a good user services staff at a minimum should provide: 
eo, * be . ] 1 


(a) staff training in use of the system, 


(b) consultation on effective ways to utilize career 
information in the organization, 


(c) Orientation to the, weaknesses and limitations in 
‘the system as well as strengths 4nd benefits, 


rad » (d) orientation to the kinds and. amount of jaformation 
Powe youth and adults can effectively absorb jin work 
sessions with a career information systen, 


(e) ongoing consultation and surveying of taf “and users 
to determine information needs, 


(£) consultation with staff prior to program ed Sioxttons 
or updating, 


, ' (g) ongoing in-service to staff as | modifications and updates 
, are made. : _/ 


\ : ee 
Organization & Sponsorship 


In addition to evaltating the user services sie He those interested 
in implementing or utilizing the ‘service of information systems should 
examine the organization sponsoring and/or marketing the system. A fundamental 
point to consider is the purpose for which the organization is in the business 
of providing or selling career information. 


, : Since it is costly to develop or adopt a career information system, par- 
ticularly if computerized, the stability or potential stability of the 
organization as well as ongoing or projected efforts to improve the system 
and reduce costs should be examined. Questions to ask regarding the organi- 
zation include: 


. 


» 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(£) 


How is or will the organization be structured? 


The organization should include representatives of both 
producers and users of career information. If it does : 
not it is important to find out why not. 


Where is or will the’ management of the system located? 


If users are to receive optimal service as well as ’ 
impact.on policies, the management of the organization 
should be within the geographical region served. 


Does or will the system have a manager or director? 


The system should have a qualified director to provide 
leadership to the system and liaison with member organi- 
zations and other agencies... 7 


How is or will the system be governed? 


' The organization whould have by-laws and cide aia 
-ments with participating agencies.. 


Does or will the sponsoring organization engage in inter- 
agency cooperation to maximize quality and minimize cost? 


Cost can be reduced through multiple agency use. Thus, it 
is important that the organization is making ongoing 
efforts © solicit inter-agency use and cooperation. 


How is or will the sponsor ing organization funded? 


Some .systems are provided with funding through grants 
during the initial periods of development. It is 
important to know how long ontside fudning will be 
provided, how costs will be affected once funding has 


- ceased, and when state and local funding arrangements 


(g) 


(h) 


will be developed. 


Hoy long has the sponsoring organization been in exis- 
tence? Is the organization stable? If new, how likely 
the organization to be stable? 


The length of time an organization has been in effect 
is some measure of its stability. It is crucial to 
determine whether or not the system has a high proba- 
bility of continuing before investing scarce monies 
and staff time! 


Does or will the organization have a broad base of 
diverse users? 


A broad base of diverse users will help assure continua- 
tion of the system. Diverse users can more readily exert 
political ‘pressure to continue public funded systems. 


‘accurate. All information is generalized, it is based on averages derived | \ 


@ é 
(i) What is or will be the cost of the system per site? per 


user? Is there a probability that this will increase or 
decrease in the future? 


Cost per user relates directly to funding sources,- the 
ongoing efforts of the organization to obtain inter- 
agency cooperation, and the growth pattern of the sys- 

: tem. With computerized -systems, cost per user should 
decrease as the user population grows unless support 
funding is withdrawn. ; 


. Since computerized systems are infinitely more capable of delivering 
comprehensive career information, a CETA prime sponsor, state educational 
agency, state rehabilitation agency or state Job Service office should con- 
sider the above points in relation to the potential for a coordinated 
effort among these agencies. The model for this, the nine career informa- 
tion systems currently funded: by DOL, has been adopted by the National Occu- 
pational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) as the standard for. 
future systems’ development. The continuation of this program concept is 
a major activity of NOLCC. ae 


Limitations & Cautions’ 


Regardless of how good the information in the system is relative to ’ 
other information services, no body of career information is completely 


from various job sites in various locales., Working conditions, wages, and 
so on vary from locale to Jocale, job to job, plant to plant, For example, 
on the whole, secretaries travel less than salesmen, but in some companies 
the converse may be.true. Thus, some facts in information systems are only 
relative or normative facts. Other "facts" in dnformation. systems are not, 
facts at all, but judgments or inferences made from other facts. For example, 
almost ho research has been done to determine personality requirements for 
specific occupations. With current tools such research is difficult at best. 
Yet occupational information systems invariably cite* particular persone? 
traits as important for certain occupations. Systems which do not provide 
in-service for users and staff on the weaknesses as well as merits of the 
information component may foster misconceptions about the world of work and 
thus subsequently distort the choice process. . 


A final consideration in examining systems involves claims made by 
the system about the system, If the system professes to be a career guidance 
system, or if claims are made that it can fulfill the organization's total ~ 
career development responsibilities, potential purchasers should be immediately 
sképtical. Most systems provide good information and excellent access strate- 
gies for those desiring to narrow down career choices. Most systems are weak - 


when it comes to promoting career exploratioh, or expanding the career aware- - 


ness of users. In gither case, more is needed than information itself. As 
stated previously, good career information is necessary but not sufficient for 
good career decision-making. Decision-making also requires skills in self 
assessment and the decision-making process. Assistance in these aspects of 

the choice process cannot be effectively provided by machines. The same holds_ 
true for career exploration, Staff mediation in using the system is usually 
necessary tq assure that users employ the system to explore and not prema- 
turely narrow their choices: This is especially critical when dealing with 2 
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youth since their experience base is small and their decision-making skills are 
untried. Staff involvement is essential to avert selection of over-simplified 
decisions vs. a more complicated decistoning process, i.ex, a staff person may” 
be able to use information to explain the more complicated concept of a career 
lattice vs. the student identification of a simple career ladder. 


Examining various systems using the questions cited above should enable 
interested parties to select a system to fit their needs. However, if it is 
determined that pur e‘or adaption of an existing system does not fit the 
needs of the Oly eh be possible to organize and implement a more appro-. 
priate system. Below is a brief presentation on some systems which meet the 
criteria cited above as well as some points to consider in organizing and 
ai a a new systen, ” 


PEEPING IERIE A SYSTEM ; . 
Since the ‘early 1970's, the U.S. Sowcenent of Labor has funded the 
development of state-wide career information systems in nine states-- 


‘ Alabama, Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin 


and Washéngton. These systems compile, appraise, format and deliver information 
that is produced through the efforts of federal, statesgand local agencies. 

Thus, they deliver National and State and localized career information.. In 

each consortium this information is updated on a,régular basis. 


These ‘consortiums also are responsible for délivering the information 
to users through a variety of access and dissemination strategies. Access 
strategies include structured search processes that list occupations related 
to a variety of variables, interests, values, abilities and so on. Dis- 
semination of informatton~is provided Ehrough diverse media including at least 
computers and printed materials. i Ae standards “include: 
1 


ity, 
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(a) independent user oper 


(b) acpeetbLthy yet should be accessible throughout 
tte agency's regular scheduled day, and 


‘ (c) varied media must be provided. ; 


Cooperative policy-making boards govern each system. These boards 
include representatives from producers such as the state's employment service, 
the state's éducation system, local employer and labor groups, and users such 
as education, manpower training, and social service agencies. 


Each consortium is required to provide services to agen. ‘s using the 
system. The user services staff of each system is required to provide training 
and trouble shooting for each user agency. They are also required to publicize 
the systems, negotiate contracts with user agencies and evaluate the delivery 
system components, 


Agencies in states where consortium systems already exist should investi- 
gate the possibility of joining these systems. Agencies, especially state 
CETA organizations and prime sponsors, which are not located in states with a 
career information system,~tay be able to help establish a system i: their 
state, The first step to complete in preparing to organize a system is to 
determine the needs of potential user agencies and organizations. Contacts 
should be made with the state employment service, the state department of. = 
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education, offices of higher education, the State.Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee, the State Educational Information Center, other Prime 
Sponsors, and state social service organizations such as vocational rehabili- 
tation. In gach case, the best contact person initially is usually the head 

of the agency. S/he can make references to otheré who can provide the specific 
data needed-with respect to interest in inaugurating a statewide career in.. r- 
mation consortium. Gaining widespread cooperation is critical since the cost 

of a system for any single agency may be prohibitive. Multiple agency use can 
lead to a per user cost lower than,that for much_less useable\inforimation systems. 


If cooperation seems possible, a second step involves inventoyying existing 
resources. ' Critical resofrces include existing computer and other media networks 
as well as personnel already involved in either dnformation development or dissemi- 
nation. Inventorying resources also holds the potential for identifying additional 
support and user groups. For example, existing computer centers often have equip- 
ment which is under-utilized. Computer centers may see providing career informa- 
tion as a means of adding to services and thereby increasing. cost>effictency. 


S If developing a system seems feasible, the next step involves acquiring 
financial assistance. At least a year of funding is needed at the onset to 
defray start-up costs as well as provide support during system establishment in 
user sites. Once established, user fees can be assessed to support the system. 
Funds for initial development of information systems are potentially available 
from a variety of sources. Sources inclu@e, but are-not limited to: 

; : a ; 


I. Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) Funds. 


a) State and local CETA prime sponsors * 


\ b) Speetal governor's set asides and discretionary funds. 


IL. Education Funds 
a) State and local education agencies 


b) Federal Education funds 7 
» “ 
1) Admifistered through the State vocational education agency. 
2) Carder Education office -- funding is available at the 
State or National level. 
3) Elementary, secondary, and higher education funds 
IIL. . The Employment Service = 
IV. The National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOLCC) 
--discretionary funds and special grant program 


NOICC - Career Information System Incentive Grants. 


The: National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(NOICC) has officially adopted the Career Information System 

» o£ the Department of Labor as the standard concept for 
encouraging the development and use of occupational informa- 
tion for career choice and job search purposes (the nine 
previously mentioned Department of Labor funded programs). 
In adopting this concept it is the intention of NOICC to 
continue to encourage the development of career information 
system consortiums in all states through a series of incen- 
tive grants which were made available in late-1979. 
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SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE 


Those interested in either developing or adopting a computerized sygtem 
would do well to contact others who have experience in computerized system 


organization and implementation. 


A. The Assoc{ation of Computer Based Systems for Career Information 
‘ is a national consortium for accreditation, training and technical 
vassistance to advance Computer Based Occupational and Education 


Information Systems for career expJpration and planning. 


The association 


conducts a full range of actifities ranging from technical assistance to 


publication development. 


Listed below are the officers and the various 
permanent committees of the organization. 


For further information or 


assistance, you may contact the appropriate individual listed below. 


PRESIDENT 
Roger H. Lambert 

r Wisconsin CIS 
964 Educational Sciences Bldg. 
1025 W. Johnson Street ' 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 263-2704 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Elton Chase : ' 
Washington OIS : 
Seminar Building 

Evergreen State College | 
Olympia, WA 98505 

(206). 866-6740 


MEMBERSHIP 

Thomas A. Welch: 
Massachusetts OIS 
13 Mercer Road 
Natick, MA 01760 
(617) 237-2942 


pin Be sores 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Darcy Mellen-Sullivan 
Wisconsin CIS 


1078C Educationat. Sciences Sides. 


1025 West. Johnson Street 
Madison, WI 53706 > 
(608) 263-4748 : 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE & TRAINING : 


Pauline A. Parish 
Colorado CIS. ‘ 
University of Colorado 
Willard Administration Center 
Boulder, CO 80309 

(303) . 492-8932 


VICE-PRESIDENT ; 
Deborah Lindberg : 
Ohio CIS 


. 309 S. Fourth Street 


Columbus, OH .43215 
(614) 466-8987 


CLEARINGHOUSE 
Bruce McKinlay 


Oregon CIS 


247 Hendricks Hall 

University of Oregon - , . 
Eugene, OR 97403 

(503) 686-3872 


MEMBERSHIP 

Deborah E. Perlmutter : 
MetroGuide/NYC Board of Education 
Room 711, 110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

(212) 596-5850 


RESEARCH 

James Stubblefield 
EUREKA California CIS 
Diablo Valley College 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
(415) 685-1230 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE & TRAINING 
Deborah A. Lindberg 

Ohio CIS ; 

309 S. Fourth Street 

Columbus, OH 43215 

(614) 466-8987 


STANDARDS & ACCREDITATION 
Richard Manley 

Minnesota CIS 

670 American Center Building . 
150 East Kellogg Blvd. 

St. Paul, MN ~55101 

(612) 296-2900 
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. An additional source of information on developing Career Information 
Systems is the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. 
This organization has recently funded a number of states for the purpose of 


developing state-wide career information systems. 


To contact National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 
write or call; . i ‘ 


Mr. Russell Flanders 4 
Executive Director se 
National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
801 Riviere Building 
. 1832 M. Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202. , 


Telephone No.: (202) 653-7000 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST 


' FULL MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Elton Chase 

Washington Occupattendd tnkeraating 
Service 

Evergreen State College 

Olympia, Washington 98505 

(206) 866-6740 : 


Ms. Deborah A. Gorman-Lindberg 


Ohio Career Information System = 


‘Ohio Bureau of Employment Services - 
' 309 South Fourth Street 

P.O. Box 1046. 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614) 466-8987 


Dr. Roger Lambert 
- Wisconsin Careex Information System 
964 Educational Sciences Building 


+1025 West Johnson Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(608) 263-2704 


Dr. Bruce McKinlay, Director 
Career Information System 
247 Hendricks Hall 
University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

(503) 686-3872 


Ms. Pauline A. Parish, Director 
Colorado Career Information System 


Boulder, Colorado 80309 
(303) 492-8932 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


Mr. Tom Pedersen, Chief 
Research & Statistics ‘ 
Job Service North Dakota 
Box 1537 
Bismarck, Nor 


Dakota 58505 
(701) 224-2868 . 
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Ms. Deborah E. Perlmutter, Director - 
MetroGuide/NYC Board of Education 
Room 711 - 110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 ~ 

(212) 596-5850 


Mr, James Stubblefield ae 
Director of User Services 
EUREKA California Career 
» Information System 
Diablo Valley College < 
Pleasant Valley, Recttonnte. 94523 
(415) 685-1230 , 
“Me 

Dr. Thomas A. Welch, Executive Director 
Massachusetts Occupational Information .. 

System | ae 
13 Mercer. Road ‘ 
Natick, Massachusetts 01760. 
(617) 237-2942 


Mr. Douglas S. Young 

Minnesota Career Information Service 
670 American Center Building 

150 East Kellogg Blvd. 

. St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

(612) 2b 6900 


“SUPPORTING MEMBER 


Ms. Linda L. Kobylarz, seaweeds 
Information Systems 
‘ Time Share Corporation 

630 Oakwood Avenue 

West Hartford, Connecticut 06110 
(203) 522-0136 
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